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Tue Moruer or WasHINGTON. 


Tue character of woman becomes distinguished much 
oftener by the reflection of her great and good qualities, in 
the conduct of those men with whom she is particularly con- 
nected or associated, than by the exhibition of any extraor- 
dinary achievements in her own person. In the parental re- 
lations, particularly, the talents of the female are the trans- 
mitted inheritance of her sons; and this seems a wise dis- 
pensation of Providence, by which the endowments of the 
sexes are equalized, and both alike made to participate in 
the glories of their common nature. Certain it is, that far 
the greatest number of eminent men have owed their supe- 
riority and success to the genius, example, and care of their 
mothers. These reflections need not make women proud ; 
but they should make mothers emulous to train their chil- 
dren to be useful and good; for by laying such a founda- 
tion of excellence in early life, the richest hopes for matu- 
rity may be rationally entertained. 

The mother of our illustrious Washington furnishes an ex- 
ample of female excellence, and its reward, which is une- 
qualled ; and yet the model has been hitherto little known. 
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This. neglect has not arisen from any indifference of the 
American people to the virtues of their patriots ; but simply 
that at the time of the revolution, the public history of the 
events were paramount to any private relations; and the 
novel, rapid, and successful experiment of our national 
character has left little opportunity for domestic and indi- 
vidual story. Buta different sentiment is beginning to pre- 
vail; the public mind is well nigh wearied with the monot- 
ony of Fourth-of-July Orations: and it is time to turn from 
the great and brilliant theatre of action, and the well known 
and glorious performers, to examine the movements behind 
the scenes, and the humble and unheeded, but effective as- 
sistants that then prepared the astonishing exhibition. 


For the succeeding sketch we are indebted to George W. - 


P. Custis Esq. (grandson of Mrs. Washington, the wife of 
General Washington) of Virginia. 

The mother of Washington was descended from the 

very respectable family of Ball, who settled as English col- 
onists, on the banks of the Potomac. Bred in those domes- 
tic and independent habits which graced the Virginia matrons in 
the old days of Virginia, this lady, by the death of her hus- 
band, became involved in the cares of a young family, at a 
period when those cares seem more especially to claim the 
aid and control of the stronger sex. It was left for this emi- 
nent woman by a method the most rare—by an education 
and discipline the most peculiar and imposing to form in the 
youth-time of her son, those great ‘and essential qualities 
which gave lustre to the glories of his after life. If the 
school sayored the more of the Spartan than the Persian char | 
acter, it was a fitter school to form a hero, destined to be the 
ornament of the age in which he flourished, and a standard 
of excellence for ages yet to come. 
- It was remarked by the ancients, that the mother always 
gave the tone to the character of the child: and we may be 
permitted to say, that since the days of old renown, a moth- 
er has not lived better fitted to give the tone and character of 
real-greatness to her child, than she whose remarkable life 
and actions this reminiscence will endeavor to illustrate. 

At the time of his father’s death, George Washington was 
only twelve years of age. He has been heard to say, that 
he knew little of his father, except the remembrance of his 
person, and of his parental fondness. ‘To his mother’s form- 
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ing care he himself ascribed the origin of his fortunes and 
his fame. 

The home of Mrs. Washington, of which she was always 
mistress, was a pattern of order, There, the levity and 
indulgence common to youth, was tempered by a deference 
and well regulated restraint, which, while it neither suppress- 
ed or condemned any rational enjoyment usual in the spring- 
time of life, prescribed those enjoyments within the bounds 
of moderation and propriety. ‘Thus the Chief was taught 
the duty of obedience which prepared him to command. 
Still the mother held in reserve an authori.y which never de- 
parted from her, not when her son had become the most il- 
lustrious of men. It seemed to say— I am your mother— 
the being who gave you life—the guide who directed your 
steps when they needed a guardian: my maternal affection 
drew forth your love; my authority constrained your spirit : 
whatever may be your success or your renown, next to your 
God, your reverence is due to me.”’ Nor did the chief dis- 
sent from these truths; but to the last moments of his ven- 
erable parent yielded to her will the most dutiful and implicit 
obedience, and felt for her person and character, the highest 
respect, and the most enthusiastic attachment. The late 
Laurence Washington, Esq. of Chotank, one of the associ- 
ates of the juvenile years of the chief, and remembered by 
him in his Will, thus describes the home of the mother, 

‘‘T was often there with George, his playmate, school- 
mate, and young man’s companion. Of the mother I was 
ten times more afraid than I ever was of my own parents ; she 
awed me in the midst of her kindness, for she was indeed 
truly kind. And even now, when time has whitened my 
locks, and I am the grand-parent of a second generation, I 
could not behold that majestic woman without feelings it is 
impossible to describe. Whoever has seen that awe-inspiring 
air and manner so characteristic in the Father of his country, 
will remember the matron as she appeared when the presid- 
ing genius of her well-ordered household, commanding and 
being obeyed.” 

Such were the domestic influences under which the mind 
of Washington was formed ; and that he not only profited by, 
but fully appreciated their excellence and the character of his 
mother, his behaviour towards her at all times testified. Up- 
on his appointment to the command in chief of the American 
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armies, previously to his joining the forces at Cambridge, he 
removed his mother from her country residence to the village 
of Fredericksburg, a situation remote from danger, and con- 
tiguous to her friends and relatives. 

It was there the matron remained during nearly the whole 
of the trying period of the Revolution. Directly in the way of 
the news, as it passed from North to South, one courier 
would bring intelligence of success to our arms, another 
‘‘ swiftly coursing at his heels,” the saddening reverse of dis- 
aster and defeat. While thus ebbed and flowed the fortunes 
of our cause, the mother, trusting to the wisdom and protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, preserved the even tenor of her 
life, affording an example to those matrons whose sons were 
alike engaged in the arduous contest; and showing that un- 
availing anxieties, however belonging to nature, were unwor- 
thy of mothers whose sons were combatting for the inestima- 
ble rights of man, and the freedom and happiness of the 
world. 7 

When the comforting and glorious intelligence arrived, of 
the passage of the Delaware, (Dec. ’76,) an event which 
restored our hopes from the very brink of despair, a number 
of her friends waited upon the mother, with congratulations. 
She received them with calmness ; observed that it was most 
pleasurable news, and that George appeared to have deserv- 
ed well of his country for such signal services. And con- 
tinued, in reply to the gratulating patriots, (most of whom 
held letters in their hands, from which they read extracts,) 
‘¢ But, my good sirs, here is too much flattery—still George 
will not forget the lessons I early taught him—he will not 
forget himself, though he is the subject of so much praise.” 

ere let me remark upon the absurdity of an idea which, 
from some strange cause or other, has been suggested, though 
certainly never believed, that the mother was disposed to fa- 
vor the royal cause. Such a surmise has not the slightest 
foundation in truth. Like many others, whose days of en- 
thusiasm were in the wane, the lady doubted the prospects 
of success in the beginning of the war; and long during its 
continuance feared that our means would be found inade- 
uate to a successful contest with so formidable a power as 

ritain: and our soldiers, brave, but undisciplined, and ill 
provided, be unequal to cope with the veteran and well ap- 
pointed troops of the king. Doubts like these were by no 
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means confined to a female; but were both entertained and 
expressed by the staunchest of patriots, and most determin- 
ed of men. But when the mother, who had been removed 
to the County of Frederick, on the invasion of Virginia, in 
1781, was informed, by express, of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, she raised her hands to Heaven, and exclaimed,— 
“Thank God, war will now be ended; and peace, indepen- 
dence, and happiness bless our conntry.”’ 

During the war, and indeed during her useful life, up to 
the advanced age of eighty-two, until within three years of 
her death, (when an afflictive disease prevented exertion,) 
the mother set a most valuable example, in the management 
of her domestic concerns, carrying her own keys, bustling 
in her household affairs, providing for her family, and living 
and moving in all the pride of independence. She was not 
actuated by that ambition for show which pervades lesser 
minds ; and the peculiar plainness and dignity of her man- 
ners became in no wise altered, when the sun of glory arose 
upon her house. There are some of the aged inhabitants of 
Fredericksburg, who well remember the matron, as seated 
in an old fashioned open chaise, she was in the habit of visit- 
ing, almost daily, her little farm in the vicinity of the town. 
When there, she would ride about her fields, giving her or- 
ders, and seeing that they were obeyed. 

Her great industry, with the well regulated economy of all 
her concerns, enabled the matron to dispense considerable 
charities to the poor, although her own circumstances were 
always far from rich. All manner of domestic economics, so 
useful in those times of privation and trouble, met her zeal- 
ous attention; while every thing about her household bore 
marks of her care and management, and very many things 
the impress of her own hands. In a very humble dwelling, 
and suffering under an excruciating disease, (cancer of the 
breast,) thus lived this mother of the first of men, preserv- 
ing unchanged, her peculiar nobleness and independence of 
character. 

She was continually visited and solaced by her children, 
and numerous grand-children, particularly her daughter, Mrs. 
Lewis. To the repeated and: earnest solicitations of this iady, 
that she would remove to her house and pass the remainde: of 
her days; to the pressing entreaties of her son, that she 
would make Mount Vernon the home of her age, the matron 
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replied,—“ 1 thank you for your affectionate and dutiful of- 
fers, but my wants are few in this world, and I feel perfectly 
competent to take care of myself.’ Her son-in-law, Col. 
Fielding Lewis, proposed to relieve her of the direction of 
her affairs: she observed—‘‘ Do you, Fielding, keep my 
books in order, for your eyesight is better than mine ; but 
leave the executive management to me.” 

One weakness alone attached to this lofty-minded and 
intrepid woman ; and that proceeded from a most affecting 
cause. She was afraid of lightning. In early life she had a 
female friend killed by her side, while sitting at table— 
the knife and fork in the hands of the unfortunate girl, 
were melted by the electric fluid. ‘The matron never recov- 
ered from the fright and shock occasioned by this distressing 
incident. On the approach of a thunder cloud she would 
retire to her chamber, and not leave it again till the storm 
had passed away. 

She was always pious, but in her latter days her devotions 
were performed in private. She was in the habit of repair- 
ing every day toa secluded spot, formed by rocks and 
trees near her dwelling, where, abstracted from the world 
and worldly things, she communed with her Creator, in 
humiliation and prayer. 

After an absence of nearly seven years, it was at length, 
on the return of the combined armies from Yorktown, per- 
mitted to the mother again to see and embrace her illustrious 
son. So soon as he had dismounted, in the midst of a 
numerous and brilliant suite, he sent to apprise her of his 
arrival, and to know when it would be her pleasure to 
receivé him. And now mark the force of early education 
and habits, and the superiority of the Spartan over the Per- 
sian school, in this interview of the Great Washington with 
his admirable parent and instructor. No pageantry of war 
proclaimed his coming, no trumpets sounded, no banners 
waved. Alone and on foot, the Marshal of France, the 
General-in-chief of the combined armies of France and 
America, the Deliver of his country, the] Hero of the age, 
repaired to pay his humble duty to her whom he venerated 
as the author of his being, the founder of his fortune and his 
fame. For full well he knew that the matron would not 
be moved by all the pride that glory ever gave, nor by all 
the “‘ pomp and circumstance”’ of power. 
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The lady was alone, her aged hands employed in the 
works of domestic industry, when the good news was an- 
nounced, and it was further told that the victor chief was in 
waiting at the threshold. She welcomed him with a warm 
embrace, and by the well remembered and endearing name 
of his childhood ; enquiring as to his health, she remarked 
the lines which mighty cares and many trials had made on 
his manly countenance, spoke much of old times and old 
friends, but of his glory—not one word ! 

Meantime, in the village of Fredericksburg all was joy 
and revelry ; the town was crowded with the officers of the 
French and American armies, and with gentlemen from all 
the country around, who hastened to welcome the conquerors 
of Cornwallis. The citizens made arrangements for a 
splendid ball, to which the mother of Washington was 
specially invited. She observed, that although her dancing 
days were pretty well over, she should feel happy in con- 
tributing to the general festivity,—and consented to attend. 

The foreign officers were anxious to see the mother of 
their chief. They had heard indistinct rumors respecting 
her remarkable life and character, but forming their judg- 
ments from European examples, they were prepared to 
expect in the mother that glare and show, which would have 
been attached to the parents of the great in the old world. 
How were they surprised when the matron, leaning on the 
arm of her son, entered the room! She was arrayed in the 
very plain yet becoming garb worn by the Virginia lady of 
the olden time. Her address, always dignified and imposing, 
was courteous though reserved. She received the compli- 
mentary attentions which were profusely paid her, without 
evincing the slightest elevation, and at an early hour, wish- 
ing the company much enjoyment of their pleasures, ob- 
served that it was time for old people to be at home, retired, 
leaning on the arm of her son. 

The foreign officers were amazed to behold one whom so 
many causes contributed to elevate, preserving the even 
tenor of her life, while such a blaze of glory shone upon 
her name and offspring. ‘The European world furnished no 
examples of such magnanimity. Names of ancient lore 
were heard to escape from their lips, and they observed, 
that “if such were the matrons of America, it was not 
wonderful the sons were illustrious.” 
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It was on this festive occasion that General Washington 
danced a minuet with Mrs. Willis. It closed his dancing 
days. 'The minuet was much in vogue at that period, and 
was peculiarly calculated for the display of the splendid 
figure of the chief, and his natural grace and elegance of air 
and manner. ‘The gallant Frenchmen who were present, of 
which fine people it may be said that dancing forms one of 
the elements of their existence, so much admired the Ameri- 
can performance, as to admit that a Parisian education could 
not have improved it. As the evening advanced, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, yielding to the gaiety of the scene, went 
down some dozen couple, in the contra-dance, with great 
spirit and satisfaction. 

The Marquis de Lafayette repaired to Fredericksburg, 
previous to his departure for Europe in the fall of 1784, to 
pay his parting respects to the mother, and to ask her 
blessing. 

Conducted by one of her grandsons, he approached the 
house, when the young gentleman observed—‘“ There, Sir, 
is my grandmother.” Lafayette beheld, working in the 
garden, clad in domestic made clothes, and her grey head 
covered by a plain straw hat, the mother of “ his hero!” 
The lady saluted him kindly, observing—‘‘ Ah, Marquis! 
you see an old woman—but come, I can make you welcome 
to my poor dwelling, without the parade of changing my 
dress.” 

Much as Lafayette had seen and heard of the matron be- 
fore, at this interesting interview he was charmed and struck 
with wonder. When he considered the great age, the tran- 
scendent elevation of her son, who, surpassing ali rivals in the 
race of glory, “‘ bore the palm alone”—and at the same time 
discovered no change in her plain yet dignified life and man- 
ners, he became assured that the Roman matron could flour- 
ish in the modern day. 

The Marquis spoke of the happy effects of the Revolu- 
tion, and the goodly prospect which opened Hay Indepen- 
dent America, stated his speedy departure for his native 
land, paid the tribute of his heart, his love and admiration 
of her illustrious son, and concluded by asking her blessing. 
She blessed him.;—and to the encomiums which he had lav- 
ished upon his hero and paternal chief, the matron repligd in 
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these words :—‘ I am not surprised at what George has 
done, for he was always a very good boy.” 

Immediately after the organization of the present govern- 
‘ment, the Chief Magistrate repaired to Fredericksburg, to 
pay his humble duty to his mother, preparatory to his 
departure for New York. An affecting scene ensued. The 
son, feelingly remarked the ravages which a torturing disease 
had made upon the aged frame of his mother, and thus 
addressed her :— 

*‘'The people, madam, have been pleased, with the most 
flattering unanimity, to elect me to the chief-magistracy of 
these United States, but before I can assume the functions 
of my office, | have come to bid you an affectionate farewell. 
So soon as the public business, which must necessarily be 
encountered in arranging a new government, can be disposed 
of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and ’’?— 

Here the matron interrupted him—* You will see me no 
more. My great age, and the disease which is fast ap- 
proaching my vitals, warn me that I shall not be long of this 
world. I trust in God, I am somewhat prepared for a 
better. But go, George, fulfil’ the high destinies which 
Heaven appears to assign you; go, my son, and may that 
Heaven’s and your mother’s blessing be with you always.” 

The President was deeply affected. His head rested 
upon the shoulder of his parent, whose aged arm feebly, re 
fondly, encircled his neck. That brow, on which fame had 
wreathed the purest laurel virtue ever gave to created man; 
relaxed from its lofty bearing. That look, which could have 
awed a Roman Senate in its Fabrician day, was bent in filial 
tenderness upon the time-worn features of the venerable 
matron. 

The great man wept. A thousand recollections crowded 
upon his mind, as memory, retracing scenes long past, 
carried him back to the paternal mansion, and the days of 
his youth, and there the centre of attraction was his mother ; 
whose care, instructions, and discipline had prepared him to 
reach the topmost height of laudable ambition,—yet how 
were his glories forgotten, while he gazed upon her, whom, 
wasted by time and malady, he must soon part with to meet 
no more. 
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The matron’s predictions were true. The disease which 
so long had preyed upon her frame completed its triumph, and 
she expired at the age of eighty-five, rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness of a life well spent, and confiding in the promises 
of immortal life to the humble believer. 

In her person, the matron was of the middle size, and 
finely formed ; her features pleasing, yet strongly marked. 
It is not the happiness of the writer to remember her, 
having only seen her with infant eyes. The sister of the 
Chief he perfectly well remembers. She was a’ most 
majestic woman, and so strikingly like the brother, that it 
was a matter of frolic to throw a cloak around her, and place 
a military hat upon her head, and such was the perfect 
resemblance, that, had she appeared in her brother’s stead, 
battalions would have presented arms, and Senates risen to 
do homage to the Chief.. | 

In her latter days, the mother often spoke of her own 
good boy, of the merits of his early life, of his love and 
dutifulness to herself ;—but of the Deliverer of his country, 
the Chief Magistrate of the great Republic, she never spoke. 
Call you this insensibility ?—or want of ambition? Oh, no, 
her ambition had been gratified to overflowing. In her 
Spartan school she had taught him to be good,—that he 
became great when the opportunity presented, was a con- 
sequence, not the cause. 

hus lived and died this distinguished woman. Had she 
been a Roman matron, statues would have been erected to 
ber memory in the Capitol, and we should have read in 
classic pages the story of her virtues. 

Whén another century shall have elapsed, and the nations 
of the earth, as well as our descendants, have learned the 
true value of Liberty, the fame of our Hero will gather 
a glory it has never yet been invested with; and then 
will youth and age, maid and matron, aged and bearded 
men, with pilgrim step, repair to the now neglected grave 
of the Mother of Washington. 
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Tue Wirer’s 


To let the spirit brood 
Tus darkly o’er the cares that swell 


Come, rouse thee, dearest !—’tis not well ; 
Life’s current to a flood. 


As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all, 

Increase the gulf in which they fall, a 
Such thoughts, by gathering up the rills ee 
Of lesser griefs, spread real ills ; ee. 
And, with their gloomy shades, conceal iy 
The land-marks Hope would else reveal. 


Come, rouse thee, now—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken ; 
Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind— 
Strange thou shouldst be thus shaken ! 
But rouse afresh each energy, 
And be what He:ven intended thee ; 
Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 
And prove thy spirit firmly great ; 
I would not see thee bend below 
- The angry storms of earthly wo. 


Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life, 

Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar to thy Wife— 

For deemest thou she had stooped to bind 

Her fate unto a common mind 2 

The eagle-like ambition, nurs’d 

From childhood in her heart, had first 

Consumed, with its Promethean flame, 

The shrine—than sunk her so to shame. 


Then rouse thee, dearest, from the dream 
That fetters now thy powers— 

Shake off this gloom—Hope sheds a beam 
To gild each cloud which lowers ; 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished for goal—a guiding star, 

With peaceful ray, would light thee on, 

Until its utmost bounds be won; 

That quenchless ray thou’lt ever prove, 

In fond, undying, Wedded Love. 


St. Louis, Missouri. MOINA. 
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Vision or TrutTH: 
A Spanish Tale, from Salvandi’s Don Alonzo. 


One of Schiller’s Odes represents a young man introduced 
into a sanctuary of ancient Egypt, where, veiled from the 

rofane gaze of vulgar eyes, stood the image of Eternal Truth. 

he rash intruder presumptuously raised the mysterious veil, 
and on the morrow the priests found him stretched upon the 
pavement of the temple, struck with incurable madness, and 
raving in frantic despair. ‘The idea is impressive and striking 
in itself; and there are moments of time, and conditions of 
the mind, when such a picture is calculated to sink deeply 
into the soul. I rose from the perusal of the ode, but the 
image it awakened continued to haunt me in sleep. Agitated 
by a kind of delirium of the imagination, slumber fell upon 
my eyelids, but caused no interruption to the current of my 
thoughts. 

I fancied myself to be wandering amid arid and barren 
mountains, bewildered in their savage wilds. Insensibly I 
seemed to be entering one of those subterranean galleries of 
my country, where the Carthaginians and Romans dug for 
gold, where the Goths sought a refuge, and where the Sara- 
cens hunted their human prey. I walked in darkness, ex- 
cept that, from time to time, a glimmering light penetrated 
through the fissures of the rocks, and illumined this abode of 
horrors. Plaintive accents or frightful howlings re-echoed 
through the gloomy vaults of the cavern, whose only tenants 
were ferocious beasts of prey, noxious reptiles, or unclean 
animals weltering in corruption. 

In the midst of this scene of terror, rose a gigantic statue, 
enveloped in a silver shroud, graven with unknown and mys- 
terious characters, which led me to suppose that the colossus 
was an Isis, transported perhaps into ancient Hesperia, in the 
days, when, according to the recital of the old historians, Sesos- 
tris embraced the Peninsula in the limits of the empire con- 
quered by his arms. I approached, and soon discovered, be- 
neath the pendant veil, the name of Truru, traced on the 
pedestal in letters of fire. | 

A religious awe seized on my soul. ‘ What,’ cried I, ‘ this 
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terrible power, whose mysteries I have longed to penetrate, 
abides there within reach of my hand, and my regards; I 
can push aside the thin barrier, which veils her from my 
view ; but the example of the wretch sung by Schiller con- 
founds me; I do not dare.’ ‘ Dare!’ echoed an imposing 
voice ; and falling on my knees, as if in obedience to a divine 
inspiration, I raised my hands to the sacred veil. The tissue, 
which I feared to find too heavy for the strength of my arm, 
was of the lightest silk; and the corner, which I touched, 
yielded to my slightest movement. In a moment the earth 
is brightened by a new day and all is changed around me: 
broken rocks throw up their sharp points here and there; 
steep paths appear in the distance, mingled with perilous 
gulfs ; the serpent rears his head, but it is no longer armed 
with the envenomed dart; again the precipices become easy 
to avoid or pass over; and there is no path so rough as not 
to be carpeted with flowers. 

Emboldened by these changes, I proceeded to raise the 
rest of the magic curtain, and prostrated myself, dazzled 
and amazed, under the floods of light poured out from the 
new world around me. The dark vault of the cavern was 
opened, the firmament displayed above my head its globes of 
flame, and I seemed to hear the sublime harmony of the 
spheres, celebrating the praises of Him, who created senti- 
ment and intelligence, the Infinite and the Eternal. My 
feeble sight could not have penetrated this ocean of splen- 
dor, even had I presumed to think of reading the bright 
volume of the skies. But near me, upon a vast tripod of 
bronze, with her eyes elevated towards heaven, ard a bal- 
ance and square in her hand, sat the auspicious Divinity, 
whom I had so often invoked. She displayed, under a 
light tunic, her transparent, her divine beauty, sometimes 
exhibiting only the stature, the look, the appearance of a 
simple mortal, sometimes escaping from my dazzled sight, 
and sometimes elevating her radiant brow into the region of 
innumerable suns and of eternal melodies. Around her 
shone a brilliant and balmy atmosphere, which developed in 
my heart, as 1 breathed it, a joy indescribable, and a force 
as it were superhuman. 

Farther off reposed upon the clouds, like travellers whose 
journey is ended, about sixty white haired spirits. The 
remotest of them were clad in the spoils of wild beasts ; 
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others in the flowing oriental robe, the Greek mantle, the 
Roman toga; some in the tunic of Christian priests, others 
in armor of warriors from the north, or in the costume of 
later times. Whatever else might distinguish them, whether 
they held to view the trowel of Semiramis or Cheops, the 
tables of Solon or Numa, the crosier of our pontiffs, or the 
compass of Columbus,—all, gashed and bloody, bore at the 
same time in their features something of a crue] and agonized 
look. Still, as my eye receded from the first among them, 
whose hair was wet as if he had just risen from amid the 
waters, their attitude or their countenance manifested more 
of intelligence and of dignity, more of satisfaction and of 
energy. He among them who sat nearest to me, remarkable 
for an air of meditation mingled with an expression of irony, 
was engaged in removing blood-spots from his hand, while 
near him appeared one still young, who, in listening to his 
companion, agitated vehemently a book and a sword, con- 
cealed beneath his mantle. ‘The youthful genius approached 
the mysterious figure. 

‘I come,’ said he, ‘to reproach you with the vanity of 
your promises. You proclaimed that the long sufferings of 
mankind should not be lost upon them ; that a brighter future 
was about to bless the earth; and I believed might at 
length march on free and fortunate. So far from it, conquer- 
ors enslave the world ; it is filled with prejudices, and given 
up to oppression.—Speak :—Is it not I whom mortals call 
the nineteenth century ; and if so what faith is due to your 
assurances ? 

‘Son of time, listen,’ she replied, detaching her eyes 
from the balance, on which they were fixed; ‘the evils 
whereof you complain are at the same time the work and 
chastisement of mankind. You would not inherit the mise- 
ries of your sixty predecessors ; why have you partaken of 
their passions and their vices? Why, after the experience 
of six thousand years, are not the governors at last weary of 
corruption, and the governed of abasement? Why is it that 
the nations continue to vibrate between slavery and anarchy ? 
The human race received from the Author of being the 
benefit of free will; let man employ it but once, in preferring 
moderation tq violence, justice to force, the manly enjoyments 
of liberty to the lethargy of servitude.—I have promised 
that one day they shall do so; but this future, you alone can 
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hasten it on. Already is your condition better than that of 
all the ages which have preceded—you have received in 
deposit, knowledge more vast, doctrines more elevated, in- 
stitutions more nearly allied to equity, manners more gentle ; 
may you, constant in your purposes, extend the progress of 
reason and of public morals! May it not be your lot to 
deserve that future generations should curse your memory, 
and accuse you of having perverted the destinies of man !’ 

‘ What derision,’ replied the genius, ‘ to utter vows which 
you yourself might accomplish! Why, instead of happiness 
and of glory, do you send me misfortunes and outrages ?’ 

‘ Rash being,’ answered the Immortal, ‘ must I tell you once 
more, that your sufferings attest my justice? The whole 
human race is but as a single man in presence of the Father 
of life. He declared, when the ages sprang into birth, that 
evil should grow out of vices, and good from virtues. The 
decree, once pronounced, continues to be accomplished for- 
ever. Reflect on yourself; interrogate your recollections of 
bygone times ; and you will perceive that wherever there is 
a reverse, crime had preceded it. ‘The fall of empires, war, 
bloody reactions, all those great vicissitudes, which the world, 
in its impiety, calls the sports of chance, are nothing but merit- 
ed expiations. I promise that [I will cease to send tyranny 
upon the earth, whenever there shall be, neither excesses ta 
provoke, nor cowardice to suffer, its outrages.’ 

The genius inclined his head in chastened submission, and 
passed on. I burned with desire to consult the oracle in my 
turn. ‘QO thou, whoever thou art,’ I cried, ‘is it forbidden 
a simple mortal to interrogate thee ?’ 

‘ Speak,’ replied the celestial voice, ‘I answer to all who 
address me, and it is but too rarely that I have occasion to 
answer” 

‘Who art thou,’ I continued, ‘thou whose hand seems ta 
hold the reins of the world ?’ 

‘Who am I? Men call me Fortune. They think me 
blind and changeable. You see that I repose on a throne 
of brass, and bear the balance of justice in my hand, instead 
of the bandage of blind fate on my eyes. Daughter of the 
Most High, who created me after his own image, I am Con- 
science, appointed by Providence to be the minister of his 
judgments, and the arbiter of human vicissitudes. It is I, 
who, weighing all actions and all thoughts, have received the 
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mission of rewarding and punishing. I dispense to families, 
to states, happiness or misfortune, according to their several 
merits.’ 

‘Oh queen of the earth,’ cried I, ‘when pestilence, war 
and famine desolate our provinces, these fatal ravages strike 
without discrimination, and the just suffers with the unjust.’ 

‘Think you,’ she replied, ‘that many of those who fall, 
have invariably been sincere friends, faultless husbands, in- 
corruptible magistrates? The purely just exists not: and if 
he did, why should he complain of the trials, which his virtue 
undergoes, or of the death which assures him a recompense ? 
Recompenses are not wholly in heaven, nor wholly on 
earth.’ 

I heard; my trembling lips could hardly articulate, ‘ Why 
do we sometimes see the just cause overcome? The most 
righteous nation 

‘Stop! tell me, where is the righteous cause, which 
crimes have not stained? Where is the nation, which has 
not called rapine and murder to its aid? which, after having 
been violent in the days of its triumph, has not shown itself 
pusillanimous, mean,: apostate, in the time of adversity ? 
Produce the man, the party, the people, who have for their 
device Justice and Constancy, and I engage to deliver up to 
them the world, and deliver it to them forever.’ 

I was silent, astonished at what I had heard. The angel 
resumed ; ‘ All the error of mortals consists in confounding 
happiness with prosperity. Oftentimes prosperity is, in my 
hands, only a chastisement, as well for them, to whom it is 
granted, as for those, to whom it is denied. Happiness does 
not arise from success obtained, but from duties accomplished. 
It is in me that it resides. I dwell in the bosom of all men, 
to purify and embellish their lives. ‘To them, who are wise 
enough to understand me, I impart ineffable pleasures, of 
which the misjudging know not: I am Felicity ; I am Glory ; 
and through me alone Love exists.’ 

In saying these words, the Immortal extended towards me 
one of her hands. While I rapturously seized the divine 
hand, it seemed as if my soul, borne upon wings of fire, was 


soaring upwards to associate with the contemplations and the 


delights of-the celestial sanctuaries. In the midst of this 
divine ecstacy, I ventured to raise my eyes towards the 
daughter of heaven, and started to find in her place only a 
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simple woman, but of ravishing beauty, grace, and nobleness, 
having a look of inspiration in her countenance and her 
smile, her brow radiant, her head illumined -by the vivid 
reflection of the dazzling splendors of the firmament. 

Overcome with emotion I awoke; and although the soft 
and noble images, which had just been filling me with rap- 
ture, were vanished, yet a delicious tranquillity succeeded 
to the late commotion of my senses; and the vision of the 
night, while it purified my soul, poured into it a holy enthu- 
siasm in the cause of virtue and of liberty. 


VICENTE. 


A SKeEtTcu. 


They bore her to the window, for she longed 

To look yet once again upon the earth. 

Days, weeks, and months had hurried to the past, 
Since last her gentle brow had felt a breath 

Of the pure breeze; for ’tis the way of man, 
That which in health is life, when sickness lays 
Creation’s lord in lowliness, becomes 

A very poison; and the Zephyr’s touch, 

That used to cool him in the summer’s heat, 

Is painful now ; the casementis closed up, 

To bar the heaven’s pure sunlight from his eye.— 
And he, the gayest, noisiest of the gay, 

Whose laugh rung loudest in the halls of mirth, 
Shrinks from a very whisper. And the man 
Whose pride hath been in battles, whose repose 
Was deep, and sweet beneath the cannon’s roar, 
Is troubled by the lifting of a latch. 

So had it been with Harriet ; but now 

The step of death was fast upon her way. 

The word was out; and it could matter nought 
To change the doom of death, though the cold wind, 
Or ruthless storm, had beat upon her now. 

She knew her hour was come; and longed to look 
Once more upon the earth, whose path had been 
So beautiful to her. The evening breeze 

Lifted her auburn locks, and one light curl 

Stole from its wonted place, and softly dropped, 
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Shading her eager eye, that, rapt in thought, 

Looked a last, sad farewell upon the scene. 

She put it back again, and a faint smile 

Flitted acrdss her cheek, for memory 

Recalled the hours of youthful vanity ; 

When she had used to draw those ringlets out, 

In wild luxuriance, floating loosely round 

Her beautiful neck, or sleeping, (like the locks, 

Woven in fairy dreams,) so witchingly 

Upon her snow white shoulders; aye and now, 

Though Death, unsparing Death, had set the seal 

Of his cold marble kiss upon her brow, 

He had not dimmed the lustre of her eye. | 

Those ringlets were the same—and if her neck 

Were whiter for the grave, the deep contrast 

Served but to thrill the heart, ay doubly more, 

That looked upon her then. O why hath heaven 

Caused that the dying radiance of the fire 

Should be most glorious; why hath he caused 

The parting spirit to endue itself 

With tenfold loveliness? O why allowed 

That more than earthly splendor to light up 

The radiance of the eye, or beam upon 

The wasting cheek, as if the cords of love 

Must be made stronger then, and the fond heart 

Burst with its agony ? How dark, and dread, 

Are the mysterious movings of our God! 

Yet, in this awful moment, hath he sent 

A hope and confidence that bids the soul 

Say, “ Not my will, but, (Father,) thine be done.” 

It was that hour when the deep shades of night 

Mingle among the sun’s expiring rays, 

Tempering their radiant glory with the mild 

And chastened gloom of evening ; the small birds 

Nestled among the trees, and every throat 

Swelled with its thriling melody ; the leaves 

Somes as a sleep were on them—for they lay 
| still and motionless. But now the breeze 

Came laughing in its joy, and ruffled them 

With its wild careless moving: now it came, 

Hurrying in fits along, as if the sound 

Had charmed it to delirium ; and then 

It madly rocked the trees—now stayed again, 

As it were tranced by that sweet carolling. — 

The veil of night hung lower, and the hush 

Of darkness rested on the weary earth. 

The dying girl gazed more intensely on— 

Her pale lips quivered slightly, and she spake— 

“O Night! thou type of Death! his mighty arm, 

Conquering the day of life, as thou the light 

And beauty of the world; yet even now 

’Tis not a rayless gloom ; for the far west, 
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Glowing with golden beams, thus joyfully 

Tells of a day beyond. O ye who doubt 

Man hath another being, come and watch | 
The dying of a Christian. When the sun 

Of his poor earthly being hath gone down, 

And set behind the grave ; when not a star 
Burns o’er his traveled way ; when more than night 
Spreads its deep pall upon the brightest forms 
Of cherished worldliness, see how the dawn 

Of an immortal morning glows along 

The confines of eternity, and pours 

The holy light of faith upon his soul. 

I do not fear to die—for God hath been 

A tried support—and I can trust his arm 

To guide me ‘through the waters.’ And thou, Earth— 
I do not love to leave thee, thou hast seemed 
So beautiful and pleasant. Heaven hath turned 
The thorns of life from me, and Eden-like, 

It hath borne sweetness ; ay, indeed ’tis hard 
To leave thee, for thyself—yet it must be.— 
Now I am almost ready ; I would shake 

These fetters of my worldliness away, 

And stay no longer. This is the dread point, 
Balanced between Eternity and Time, 

Where the mazed soul may stay awhile and gaze 
Upon its destiny. 0, it is strange 

The spirit can so leave the certainty 

Of its existence here, and launch away 

Upon this unknown sea, and feel no dread. 

Yet itis so: I can look calmly back 

On the receding past, and though the tide 

Of ebbing life flows swiftly, there is joy 

Writ on the page of time. But not again 
Would I turn back to taste it, for my course 

Is upward on to glory, that no pang 

Of parting e,er may tarnish. I have fixed 

The anchor of my hope upon ‘ the rock 

Of endless ages,’ and fear not to die.” 

She called them all around, and every one 
Bade her their last “ Adieu.” She did not look 
Upon their faces, lest the holy calm 
That dwelt upon her soul might be disturbed 
By sorrowful remembrances. They pressed 
Her hand in tearful silence, and passed on. 

She spake not—moved not ;—yet it did not seem 
The sleep of death were there: twas not the look 
Of lifeless quietude, upon that face ; 

But as a dream of happiness had come, 

And wreathed a smile upon her lovely cheek. 
Not that of health, in laughing dimples set, 

But as the soul had left the deep impress 

Of its unearthly form upon the clay, 
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In token of its parting ; or the high 

Spirit of heaven had passed, and set the seal 

Of God upon her brow. Angels hung low, 
To gaze upon that smile; and as they saw, 
Fixed in its holy beauty,) the untold, 
mmortal name of spirits glorified, 

The music of etherial voices rose, 

Swelling in richer notes, and still above, 
Seraph to seraph answered, and the whole 

Invisible host of heaven bowed down, 

And gave to God the glory. 


Qui? 


My Books. 


« From the day 
Of earliest childhood, to the present hour, 
— — — — Books, dear books 
Have been and are my comforts—morn and night— 
Adversity—prosperity—at home—abroad— 
In health or sickness—good or ill report— 
The same firm friends—the same refreshment still, 
The source of consolation—Nay e’en here 
Their magic power they lose not, still the same 
Their matchless influence —e’en in this Prison-house.” 
Dodd's Thoughts in Prison. 


Yes, ye dear companions of my life, with the imprisoned 
poet can I declare, that from my earliest childhood to the 
— hour, ye have been, and still are my supreme delight. 

hall I not yield then to the promptings of gratitude, and 
speak your praise? I was young and am now old—have lived 
in the most opposite conditions of life—have passed through 
a variety of scenes—have known what it was to be slight- 
ed and uncared for—to be respected and beloved—to 
be sick and sorrowful, to be gay and happy—to live in 
crowds, and dwell in solitude. ut amidst all these vicissi- 
tudes, there was one thing that never changed—my books! 
when forsaken by other friends, they were with me still— 
when happy, they made me happier—when sad, they enli- 
vened— when sick, they amused—when troubled, they sooth- 
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ed me. Thus, in every condition, lessening the evils, and 
increasing the blessings of life. Gibbon says, “he would not 
have exchanged the early and invincible love of reading, he 
acquired in his childhood, for the treasures of India. It 
became,” continued he, ‘‘a passion which derived fresh vigor 
from enjoyment, and supplied each day, each hour, with a 
perpetual source of independent and rational enjoyment.”’ 

In fact, of all the inventions of man, I know of none that 
so completely satisfies that thirst of happiness, which is a 
moral instinct of our nature prompting a continual search for 
its gratification. Mere amusement never did fill the aching 
void of the human heart, or content the cravings of our 
intellectual desires. 

As well might ideas satisfy the animal appetite, as sensual 
pleasures satisfy the soul: each must have its appropriate 

ood, and books are the vast magazines in which nutriment 
or the mind is stored up. 

I do not now speak of them as the depositaries of science 
—the deep well-springs of knowledge; access to which 
would require high intellectual power, long, persevering 
endeavor, consuming labor :—not those stores of learning, 
hidden from, and inaccessible to common minds, unless ex- 
plored with the midnight lamp.—No, I speak of that litera- 
ture, which, like an overflowing fountain, sends forth streams 
in every direction, fertilizing the soil through which they 
flow—a fountain crowned with flowers, which may be gather- 
ed by the morning light, without labor or fatigue. 

The social condition of woman surrounds her with circum- 
stances, which seldom admit of that isolation and devotion, 
which the acquisition of science and deep learning requires. 
But as seldom does that situation preclude her from the 
pleasures of literature ; and all that 1 would now enforce, is, 
that there are no others that so completely satisfy the desire 
of enjoyment, which is ever leading us in search of pleasing 
objects. 

Books render us more completely independent of the 
external circumstances of fortune, than any other resource 
whatever: cheap pleasures which need not wealth to be 
enjoyed—self-sufficient pleasures, which need not compan- 
ionship : which in the poorest habitation, the most solitary 
situation, have equal, if not greater power to charm, than 
in the midst of wealth, splendor, or convivial crowds.— 
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Most of the enjoyments of life are necessarily limited, and 
only at the command of those who can pay well for them : 
but this, the purest, the most inexhaustible, the ever varying, 
the ever delightful, is to be had, it may almost be said, 
without money and without price. ‘The institutions of socie- 
ty proclaim to the hungry mind, “ Ask and ye shall have, 
seek and ye shall find.”” ‘The pleasures derived from books 
are now as open to all as those derived from nature. Indi- 
vidual right is not nece.sary to their enjoyment; nay, he 
that owns not a book may exclaim, like him who owned not 
an acre, 


‘‘ For me your tributary stores combine, 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine.” 


For so accessible and wide spread are the treasures of liter- 
ature that few, if any, are excluded. 

Books possess the power of supplying not only the de- 
ficiencies of fortune, but of friends; and when the actual 
world is dark and desolate around us, they can create a world 
of their own, filled with satisfaction and delights, free from 
the anxieties and perturbations that are inseparable from real 
life: or at least they have the power, as Madame de Stael 
beautifully describes, ‘to relieve us from the oppressive 
sadness we feel when abandoned and forlorn, from that icy 
hand with which misfortune presses on us, when destitute of 
_ sympathy and compassion. ‘The expression of noble senti- 
ments and virtuous affections excite sympathetic emotions— 
they expand the mind to general ideas, and divert our 
thoughts from personal sufferings—they form a society for us, 
and open a communion of thought and feeling between 
us and those who have long ceased to live—or with those, 
who, still living, are separated and personally unknown. 

‘In the desolation of exile—in the gloom of the dungeon— 
at the approach of danger or of death, often has some pas- 
sage in a favorite author reanimated the prostrate soul— 
while I read—while I touch perhaps the page on which the 
author’s tears have fallen, kindred emotions are awakened, 
and I enter into a kind of fellowship and intercourse with 
one, whose cruel destiny I deplore—we have felt alike !— 
but the heart which ages ago was agonized by similar feelings 
has long since been at rest—soon will mine be so too.— 
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In my case there is nothing singular; let me then calmly 
endure the common destiny of man, and lose the individuality 
of suffering by reflecting on those who have passed away, 
and those who are to come.”’—Again, “ how delightful is it 
to find a writer who has treasured up all the care-soothing 
reflections—all the efforts of reason, which have contributed 
to solace the unfortunate in their sufferings.—How consoling 
the sympathy thus excited—how instructive the unbought 
experience thus derived from books.’’ 

Thus we see in the most sad and deplorable situations, 
books can supply the place of sympathizing friends. 

While men can seek relief from care or sorrow in active 
duties or public amusements, women are confined by the 
decorums of society to the seclusion of home—often a 
cheerless and solitary seclusion. What resource remains for 
them? There is none to be compared with that which books 
afford. ‘‘ The fear of being alone,” says Zimmerman, “is 
no longer felt when the mind has acquired the power of 
employing itself in some agreeable study. Ill humor may 
be banished, anxiety allayed, restlessness quieted, by a regu- 
lar course of reading.”” Books cannot indeed be perused 
without producing a beneficial effect on the mind and tem- 
per: they are the most certain and safe antidotes to lassitude 
and discontent, and enable an individual to become his own 
companion and to find his best and most cheerful company in 
his own mind. Are they not then invaluable to woman, who 
is exposed to the solitary endurance of petty but most cor- 
rosive cares—of unparticipated solicitudes—of the weari- 
' some monotony of in-door life—where like the mill-horse 
she must daily tread the same round of duty? Introduce 
books, and the scene is changed as by enchantment—variety 
succeeds monotony—the sense of petty vexations is lost in 
livelier interests, and the excited mind, roused into action, 
throws off the weight by which it was oppressed. 

But even in her happiest state, when surrounded by 
friends and the advantages of rank and fortune, woman has 
many hours, which the gayest life cannot supply with amuse- 
ment—many hours when she is left to herself, and being 
exempted by affluence from the necessity of occupation, 
she is idle, listless, and dissatisfied—nay, the very nature 
of her engagements produces this state of feeling—since 
sameness and repetition deprive them of the power to please. 
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The most creative imagination that ever labored in the ser- 
vice of these favorites of fortune, cannot invent new and 
untiring amusements. For ages and ages the same have 
been handed down in succession to each new generation. 
Theatres, dances, games, assemblies, &c. have been tried 
to relieve the rich and the fashionable from the most in- 
supportable of all burthens—that of time.—In vain—their 
novelty and variety are soon exhausted—and these victims 
of ennui, with all their wealth and power can gain no respite 
from the burthen of unoccupied time ! 

Books and books alone, have power to break this potent 
spell. Setting aside the instruction they impart, and the 
dignity which cultivated intellect confers, they are, as mere 
time-killers, more efficacious than any other invention. For- 
tunately there are books for all grades of intellect, from the 
lowest to the highest. The pleasure they bestow is of 
course in due proportion; the classic reader will have a 
richer feast than the mere novel reader ; yet even the light- 
est of light reading is the source of more continuous, enliven- 
ing, and interesting enjoyment than any of the common-place 
pursuits of the rich and gay. Yes, the lowest pleasures of 
books are preferable to the highest pleasures of fashion.— 
Their variety is unbounded—and what is better, they are 
free from the bitter alloys which rivalry, jealousy, envy, 
mortified vanity, and offended pride mingle with the plea- 
sures of society. Madame Genlis says, ‘“‘ How I pity those 
who have no love for reading! I have passed my youth 
amidst amusements, and in the most brilliant society, but 
I can assert with perfect truth, that I never tasted plea- 
sures so true and satisfying as those I have found in books.— 
The days that succeed brilliant entertainments, are always 
melancholy, but those which succeed nights of study are 
delicious; we have gained something, and we recall such 
hours, not only without disgust or regret, but with con- 
summate satisfaction.”” And Pope, in the blaze of his fame, 
the very idol of polite and fashionable circles, writes that 
‘fone single day, passed in literary leisure at home, affords 
my mind more real pleasure than all the circles of fashion- 
able entertainment can bestow.” 
_ Nor are the pleasures which books bestow superior only to 
the frivolous amusements of society.—Cicero, at the height 
of his ambition, and enjoying the honors, and luxuries, and 
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gratifications of glory and fortune, challenged them all to 
stand in competition with the calm delights of intellectual 
pleasure— pleasures,” he exclaims, ‘‘ which never fail to 
improve and gather strength with years.” 

And Pliny too, in an equally happy and exalted situation, 
contrasting his life at Laurentown with that in Rome, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Here I live undisturded by rumor, free from anx- 
ious solicitudes of hope or fear, conversing only with my 
books. ‘True and genuine life! more perhaps to be desired 
than employments of any kind. My studies form both an 
entertainment and consolation to me, and as there is no plea- 
sure I prefer to them, so there is no uneasiness they do not 
alleviate. In this season therefore, of dejection, occasioned 
by the indisposition of my wife, the dangerous illness of some 
of my servants, and the death of others, I have recourse to 
my books, as to the sovereign consolers of my sorrows. It 
is true, indeed, they teach me a greater sensibility to misfor- 
tunes, but they teach me, too, how to bear them with more 
patience.” 

But the examples which might be quoted to prove that 
books are the source of the highest pleasure are numberless. 

~One more shall suffice at present. Heinsius, the keeper of 
the library at Leyden, confined as he was, all day and every 
day ; instead of finding his situation wearisome, says, “I no 
sooner come into the library than I bolt the door, and ex- 
clude lust, ambition, avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse 
is idleness, who is the mother of ignorance, and melancholy 
herself; and here, in the very lap of eternity, amongst so 
many divine souls, | take my seat with so lofty a spirit, and 
snch sweet content, that I pity all our great ones aad rich 
men, that know not this happiness.”—Yet I cannot forbear 
one other instance among the many which rush on my mind, 
as it proves that the pleasures bestowed, can even compen- 
sate for the confinement and suffering inflicted by disease. 
Garve, a German author, thanks the Almighty with a sort of 
rapture for the weakness of his constitution, because it had 
revealed to him the high enjoyments of literary pursuits. 

Well may the poet hail their “‘ magic power,” and “‘ match- 
less influence,” since they can thus charm away the sense of 
pain and sickness—with him can I, too, exclaim, 


‘« Books, dear books, have been and are my comforts.” 
52 
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In my youth they were my best and dearest friends ; their 
memory is most precious, and even now, the rapture they 
then inspired, gleams on me with a reflected brightness, and 
imparts a glow to the grey evening of my days, like that 
which we see on the autumnal skies, long after the sun has 
set.—Yes, even in the gayest period of my life, I preferred 
solitude and my books to the scenes of mirth and society. 
Living ina large family the only solitary spot I could call my 
own, was a little room, I fitted up in the garret. Oh! ye 
happy, ye undescribably happy hours passed in this still and 
secluded place—Ye stormy days, when the rain beat on the 
roof and the winds howled around the walls of my little cell, 
how much more were ye enjoyed, than those hours I was 
compelled to pass in the social circle with companions of my 
own age! With what fondness does memory still linger over 
your rich, various and inexhaustible delights ! 

But, dear books, your greatest triumph is in the hour of 
sickness and affliction.—A friend once said to me, “ Strange 
as such a confession may appear, it is nevertheless true, that, 
were I called to live life over again, I would not select that 
period illuminated by the sunshine of prosperity, but that, 
when “the world forgetting,” by the world forgot, shut up in 
my solitary chamber, suffering and sadness its constant in- 
mates, and books almost my only companions. My heart 
was softened, not heardened by affliction—my temper sweet- 
ened, not embittered: my mind, disengaged from the inter- 
ests of life, appreciated its honors and its pleasures at their 
real value. The traveller that has climbed some mountain, 
high above the mists and exhalations of the valley, feels 
himseif in a purer atmosphere, sees the largest objects which 
engrossed his attention below, dwindled to mere pigmies.’’— 
Thus I looked upon the world I had left. 

The sick room of a beloved object is the very home of 
tenderness, sensibility, gentleness, patience—of all the best 
and dearest affections of the human heart—of all the Chris- 
tian graces and consolations. What can so cheer, so beguile 
the listless and languishing hours of sickness as books? And 
oh ! how precious are those books read in the dimness and 
stillness of a sick room—when the uplifted eye—the gentle 
pressure of the feverish hand—the sweet smile—the soft 
sigh of the.patient, are the silent but expressive evidences 
of attention and sympathy. 
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Other visitors often come uninvited and undesired—many 
weary or disgust :—books never. They can be selected to 
suit every changeful mood of even capricious sickness—can 
be kept or laid aside at pleasure. In a sick room they are 
invaluable companions, possessing in their tranquilizing ef- 
fects, even a remedial power over disease. Had it not been 
for books, how could I have supported the tedium of painful 
and solitary confinement for years—how could I have support- 
ed the protracted anxieties inflicted by the sufferings of a be- 
loved one ?—Days of lingering pain and sickness—nights of 
watchfulness, anxiety and sorrow—These were thy best and 
most alleviating resources. 

Alas! that sick room, so long the home of every tender, 
fond, and holy feeling—that sick room became tenantless ! 
But no—no—The dear loved form was indeed removed, and 
consigned to its kindred dust; but the spirit, though an in- 
habitant of heaven,—possessing the ubiquity of its immortal 
nature, was always with me in that chamber’s sacred silence 
and solitude. 

There, for many succeeding years, my calmest, nay, my 
happiest hours were spent, alone with my books, and the 
ever living idea of the dear departed. 

Oh ye true, faithful, comforting, never failing friends, how 
could I have endured the agony of a bereaved heart, had it 
not been for your blessed society! And oh! thou most 
precious of all—thou Book of books—~which I neglected and 
despised when the world sufficed for my wishes—thou wert 
my strength, when all the world could give failed to sup- 
port my sinking spirit, or to heal my breaking heart.—Yes, 
blessed Gospel! glad tidings from another and a better 
world—welcome, most welcome to my desponding soul. 

Plato, Cicero, Seneca, favorite and long cherished friends 
and companions—ye failed me at my utmost need.—When I 
was happy, ye were all sufficient—The exalted spirit of 
philosophy gave a dignity and elevation to 7 intellectual 
life—a charm beyond the creations of fancy. But when the 
sunshine of prosperity was obscured—when the hour of 
darkness came—pure as was its light, it was not strong and 
bright enough to dissipate the shadows of the valley of death 
—the gloom of the grave. There, Philosophy, thy torch, 
though not extinguished, shed such a faint and dubious light, 
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that, without other aid, I should never have escaped from 
the darkness and doubts that envelop the closing scene of 
human life. Thy strongest and subtlest arguments, Plato, 
carried not to my mind that conviction, nor to my heart that 
hope, which these words of Jesus did—‘‘ In my Father’s house 
there are many mansions—I go to prepare a place for you.— 
Let not your heart be troubled—ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.””—I did believe—and my heart was no longer 
troubled.—Believed that my loved one was in those happy 
mansions prepared by Jesus. I would not, if I could, have 
recalled her back to earth! Oh, no!—For what are its gay- 
est pleasures? The transient blossoms of spring—lIts bright- 
est honors? Fair fruits of summer, which no sooner gain 
maturity than they decay. Its most heartfelt enjoyments ? 
Why they, even they are as gold in its native state, mixed 
with dross. Pleasures, honors, affections !—transient, muta- 
ble, and alloyed, ye can yield neither pure nor durable satis- 
faction. ‘The mind, the mind alone is capable of unmingled 
and lasting enjoyment, and books are the repositaries in which 
its richest treasures are stored. 

Woman, fond, feeble, dependent woman, imbued by na- 
ture with an equal susceptibility of pleasuse ; a keener sensi- 
bility to pain; with faculties as expansive, and minds as 
aspiring as those of men—but excluded by the social order 
from the various and great objects, which occupy their intel- 
lectual powers and satisfy their ambition: destined by nature 
and society to the sphere of domestic life :—turn, I beseech 
you, turn from frivolous amusements to these more satisfying 
and permanent pleasures—to these inexhaustible treasures, 
which ate peculiarly fitted for your condition, as they can be 
far better enjoyed in the quiet seclusion of home, than in the 
bustle of public life, and you will prove the truth of what 
the poet says, that books possess a magic power to charm, to 
soothe, to strengthen, and enlarge the mind, and are 


“ In adversity—prosperity—at home—abroad, 
In health or sickness—good or bad report, 
The same firm friends—the same refreshment still, 
And source of consolation.” 


Washington, 1831. 
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Tue Breast-Pin. 


Come, thou dear, thou hallowed treasure, 
Make thy home upon my breast, 

Till my days have filled their measure— 
Till 1, too, am gone to rest. 


Not because I love your glitter, 
Dazzling gold and sparkling stone, 

Ye whose charms have dashed with bitter 
Life’s whole fount, for many an one! 


Not for this, bright gift, I’m taking 
Thee to be my bosom friend— 

*Tis for thoughts that thou art waking— 
Memory ! but at death to end! 


That sweet face, so pale, and altered, 
Painted here, can fancy see ; 

Every fainting word that faltered 
On her lip, I read in thee. 


She was like the beam of morning, 
Which thy stainless heart hath lit ; 
But is trembling as a warning, 
That thou soon must part with it. , 


May thy sacred name be spoken 
ever to the mortal ear! 
For a Dying Sister’s Token, 
I baptize thee, with a Tear! 
H. F. G. 


Letters From Co.tomBia SoutH America, To a 
Boston. 
No 2. 


Caraccas, May, 1831. 
Dear —-, 
I assure Yar I feel some very honest scruples about giv- 
ing you any description of what has struck me in this coun- 
try as interesting. Descriptions of foreign places are so ex- 
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aggerated often times, that the world have grown sceptical 
about the truth of any. I am consoled, however, by the re- 
flection, that you will in the present instance give me credit 
for my invention if you cannot for my honesty. 

Before proceding to describe my trip to this city, and the 
city itself, you may wish to know something of Maquiteia, a 
beautiful little spot about a mile and a half from La Guayra, 
where I resided some weeks in the house of Mr. F. a native 
of Baltimore. Maquiteia is situated with regard to La Guay- 
ra as Cambridge is to Boston, i.e. it is the country. The 
most interesting part of it is directly before Mr. F’s. windows, 
a little green area too small with Boston associations to be 
called a Common, and too large and too much of a thorough- 
fare to be called any thing else. This area as bounded by 
the houses on each side forms a complete triangle, Mr. F’s. 
house and the adjoining one occupied by the Dutch consul, 
(the only good ones,) forming the base in the north. The 
east side is flanked by little ugly Dutch roofed houses about 
ten feet high, but far more imposingly by the boundaries of 
nature ; the mountains rising up and watching over the whole. 
The west side is lined by a similar row of houses and a grove 
of tall palm trees, through which the ocean is seen rolling be- 
yond and washing almost their very roots. At evening the 
naked trunks of these trees, with their tops waving like tall 
- green plumes in the air, are beautifully relieved by the soft 
evening sky against which they seem to rest. The apex of 
the triangle is shooting boldly out into the open sea, but is 
broken by the road building to La Guayra, which looks more 
sweetly in the distance than is justified by the reality, it be- 
ing an ugly little town, almost shaken to pieces by the earth- 

uakes, where fortifications, (as you approach it from the 
sea, it looks like a fortified castle,) stores, hotels, market- 
places, and churches are most uncomfortably stinted for 
room, and look as if tumbled together with a pitchfork, 
though more probably by the above mentioned earthquakes. 
The roar of the sea, as it beats against the coast, sounds like 
heavy thunder. To the north the village extends much far- 
ther, and is more thickly settled. Such is Maquiteia. To 
the lover of nature a beautiful picture, and under a tropical 
climate as refreshing as it is beautiful. It was formerly a 
very large and populous village, but was almost completely 
buried by the earthquake of 1812. On one side of me for 
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a great distance was nothing but a line of ruins, the walls of 
dwelling houses, whose roofs had tumbled in upon their un- 
fortunate occupants. It was melancholy to look at these 
vestiges of frailty ——They cannot but be interesting to the 
traveler, not indeed for their classical beauty, or their anti- 
quity, but as signs of one of those awful convulsions, which 
heave hills and rocks from their bases, and dig, in a moment, 
one grave for thousands of human beings. 

I have said thus much of Maquiteia, because young men 
frequently visit La Guayra for trade, and I would have none 
come expecting to find any thing approaching to the comforts 
of their own homes. ‘To none but him who loves nature for 
its own sake can this or any other place in this country be 
interesting. There is no good society, no splendors of Art, 
none of the luxuries, and few of the comforts of artificial life. 
But to one, who can resign these for atime, and look for 
health and new scenes merely, there is the satisfaction of his 
curiosity, the deliciousness of the climate, the sight of nature, 
variously appareled, and fresh as it rose from the hands of 
God—who shall say there is nothing worth the notice of a 
rational soul in this ?— 

And now for Caraccas, to which you ascend from Ma- 
quiteia.— 

The City of Caraccas is about 7000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The ascent to it, over the mountains from Ma- 
quiteia, is very fatiguing, as the journey is performed on 
mules or horses, which are obliged to walk nearly all the 
way, the distance being about fifteen miles, and the road 
very steep. After the novelty is worn off, it becomes tedi- 
ous and monotonous. For a mountain road, however, it is 
considered one of the finest in the world, being mostly well 
paved. While I could not help admiring the evidences of 
prodigious labor in accomplishing this surprising work, it was 
not without a feeling of sadness, when I thought of the great 
expenditure of life, which attended its completion. No less 
than one hundred thousand Jaborers died before it was fin- 
ished. This will not appear incredibl+, when it is considered 
that much of the road is through solid rock, very precipitous, 
and under a tropical sun. 

After ascending perhaps 2000 feet, you come to what is 
called the Salto, or leap, where a small bridge is thrown 
over a very deep and appalling ravine, whose wildness is 
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terrifically beautiful. The prospect from this bridge is one 
of the finest possible. The little village of Maquiteia is 
seen like a spot of fairy land, at the foot of the mountain, its 
= trees leaning against the sky, its green banks washed 

y the white surf, which runs in a beautiful line of foam so 
far as the eye can see. ‘The ocean is spread out before you 
to an immense extent, and the vessels in the harbor of La 
Guayra, where there is a remarkable swell of the sea, even in 
the calmest weather, look like a flock of white birds, hover- 
ing and flapping their wings over its surface. It was very 
early when I reached the bridge, and was one of the finest 
mornings in May. The sun was just rising and looking over 
the tops of the mountains. The ocean danced and sparkled 
under its fierce rays, and its waves rose and fell in the dis- 
tance, like broad flakes of gold. Here and there, on the 
sides of the mountains, or in the deep valleys between, were 
patches of cultivated ground, which looked strangely enough, 
among the rank and fantastic wildness of nature. It was 
Sunday, a fit morning for the holy day, and could not help 
filling the mind with happy and lofty associations. It had 
rained the night before, and the vegetation was extremely 
luxuriant and fresh. 

Flowers of every hue and shape, with vines and shrubbery 
of the thickest growth, hung over the high grey rocks and 
edges of the tremendous precipices, on each side of the road, 
as if to hide from the traveler the horrid chasm which they 
overlooked. The air was filled with fragrance, and birds of 
every note were joining in one strong chorus, as if rejoicing 
in the beauty of the morning. Among them could be distin- 
guished the peculiar whistle of the quail, and the shrill cry 
of the parrot, mingled with the sweeter music of a thou- 
sand unknown birds.—Ogilvie’s beautiful hymn derived new 


beauty from the scene— 


Wake all ye soaring throngs, and sing, 

Ye birds, that cheer the dawn of spring, 
Harmonious anthems raise 

To Him who shaped your finer mould, 

Who tipped your glittering wings with gold, 
And tuned your voice to praise. 


I passed, on my way, the mountain where the famous 
Humboldt took his observations, and occasionally some ro- 
mantic hermitage, which the earthquake of 1812 had partially 
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demolished. After a ride of several hours up the rough and 
zigzag path, I reached the summit of the mountain, where, 
2000 feet below me on the other side, Caraccas burst upon 
the eye like enchantment. Few sceneson earth can be more 
exquisitely lovely. ‘There, in as sweet a valley as nature 
ever planted,—about eighteen miles in length, and nearly the 
same in breadth, watered by several rivers, amid groves of 
orange and lemon, with all tropical and many northern fruits, 
covered with plantations of coffee, sugar-cane, and maize, 
and dressed in the various colors peculiar to each,—sleeps 
the lovely city. It is completely imbosomed among gigantic 
mountains, which stretch themselves all along the horizon, 
and seem actually to be the pillars upon which the beautiful 
sky above them rests. Their tops were covered with rich 
and careless clouds, which seemed as if you might roll them 
down into the valley with your hand. The sun shed a 
brilliancy over every object, making it distinctly visible. 
The variety of: scenery was astonishing. In one place were 
lofty, and beautiful trees, under which the cane was purpose- 
ly planted to enjoy their shade, or perhaps they stood by 
themselves, throwing their luxuriant branches over spots 
which the hand of Art could not touch without spoiling, so 
prodigal were they of beauty. Here were huge and massy 
rocks, round which beautiful flowers were clustering as if for 
protection, and there was a deep ravine, relieved only by the 
wild brushwood that filled it. Again, there stood a cluster of 
ruins to tell of the destruction of the earthquake, where 
walls were overrun with wild and luxuriant vines. 

The brilliancy of the morning, the almost perfect stillness, 
and the clear, bracing mountain air, so different from the 
hot atmosphere I had just left, made the prospect doubly at- 
tractive. A large and beautiful city was before me, laid out 
like Philadelphia, at right angles. Excepting when here and 
there shot up the steeple of a church, nothing broke the 
line of long wide streets, of low but spacious white houses, 
of nearly the same height, giving to the city, even the dis- 
tance at which I stood, the appearance of being built of 
white stone. The bells of the cathedral were ringing, and 
had I not known too well the character of the people, I 
should have said, Here was indeed the repose of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. The houses, however, upon examination, are 
found to be clumsily built ; and although they look substan- 
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tial, are exceedingly frail, being miserably constructed of 
mud, with stones of all shapes, put together without regard 
to their fitness, the whole smoothly overlaid with plaister. 
From the foundation to the eaves, the height of the finest 
may be thirty or forty feet. The roofs, two inclined planes. 
A stranger looking at them in front, would form a mean idea 
of their size ; but entering a narrow court, he is brought into 
an open and spacious area, called the Patio : the rooms lying 
all around, under a covered corridor, wide enough to keep 
off the sun, afford a pleasant promenade, in all seasons, and 
the most agreeable place to dine. ‘There is nothing which 
entitles the city to be called splendid, save by a native. 
The names of some of the principal streets were, Calle de 
Fertilidad, Calle de Catedral, Calle de Comercio, &c. 
Street of Abundance, of the Cathedral, of Commerce. I 
noticed one, named in honor of general” Paez, Calle de Ca- 
rabobo, Carabobe being the name of a battle-field, as dear to 
the South American, as that of Waterloo to an Englishman. 

Formerly Caraccas must have been a very gay city, and 
have contained much splendor and wealth ; but a minute de- 
molished its beautiful churches and dwellings, and the over- 
throw of the Spaniards completed its ruin. Beauty, rank, and 
wealth were obliged to fly. Gardens were turned into stables, 
and private dwellings into stores and hotels. As I walked 
through the still streets, with no interruption save the church 
bell, the light guitar, and harpsichord, I could not help applying 
Jeremiah’s feeling lamentation over Jerusalem: ‘ How doth 
the city sit solitary, that was full of people!” 

It being Sunday, I went into the Cathedral. I know that 
some think that it is a useless business to describe foreign 
churches, &c. but as I think we learn a good deal of the 
character of a people from them, I shall venture, avoiding 
technicalities as much as possible. The cathedral, then, is a 
massy building of brick, overlaid with cement, of no particu- 
Jar kind of architecture, too clumsy to be called beautiful, and 
with nothing imposing about it but its size. It has partially 
suffered from the earthquake of 1812, which tore away most 
of its steeple. It covers a space of about two hundred feet 


_ in breadth, and three hundred in length. The nave is slight- 


ly raised above the rest of the floor, enclosed by a strong 
mahogany railing, and covered with a pavement of tesselated 
marble. On each side of the nave are long aisles running 
the whole length of the building, from east to west. Crossing 
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from one to the other, you pass under handsome, though 
somewhat ponderous arches, resting on rows of heavy col- 
umns. There are fourteen altars, twelve on the north and 
south side, and two on the east, where stands the great altar, 
which to the ceiling was ornamented with paintings, some of 
them of great beauty. The effect which they would have 
given by themselves, was greatly injured by the tinsel splendor 
all around: which, though not so striking as in most church- 
es of the kind, was still in keeping with that false Catholic 
taste which introduces so much tawdry finery into a place 
where there should be nothing to offend the pure associations 
which the house of God inspires. On the steps, and all the way 
leading to the altar, were massy imitation silver candlesticks, 
of great height ; striking indications of the present poverty of 
the church, compared with its former splendor, as in their 
place once stood similar ones of solid silver. 

My first visit was in the morning; and being late I found 
but few people, and those mostly colored ladies, veiled, keel- 
ing with apparent devotion. As they passed the consecrated 
basin, they crossed themselves, and touched their foreheads 
with the holy water. AsI returned I saw one female con- 
fessing herself to a very venerable Padre, and others waitin 
for their turn. About twelve o’clock was high mass, and 
went again. ‘There were many more present, but I was 
again disappointed in finding none of the higher ranks, as I 
was anxious to see the ladies of Caraccas; but the congrega- 
tion was almost to a woman black. On a second visit to C. 
I was more fortunate, and saw some fine women; and was 
satisfied, from the specimens of Spanish beauty I then saw, 
that there were few such figures, and no such eyes, in the 
world. They pride themselves very much upon their hair, 
which is indeed exquisitely beautiful, being extremely long, 
thick, glossy, and black. Their hands and feet, too, are very 
small and beautiful, and their gait easy and graceful. 

I know of nothing more worth mentioning, but the roads 
round Caraccas, particularly to a village called Petare, nine 
miles from the city. The road all the way is very wide and 
level. On one side runs a very high and thick lime hedge, 
which at the time I passed was in full blossom. ‘The whole 
distance is through rich plantations. Having noticed in a 
former letter, the moral and political condition of the people, 
I must break off again regretting that a country so blessed by 
Heaven, should be so cursed by man. C. A. F. 
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Fame. 


Fame, An Ope. 
Inscribed to the Members of the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 
September, 1831. 


Long has the world her tribute paid 
o martial fame, 

And as her richest gem displayed 

Some hero’s name ;— 
The gems were false,—and one by one, 
As fade the stars before the sun, 
The glory of war’s red array 
Shall fade before the perfect day 

That Science yet will pour around : 
Truth’s still small voice shall rouse the soul, 
And make the trumpet’s clangors roll 
An unregarded sound. 


- How strange that man God’s image e’er resigned— 
That hands of clay could crush the tower of mind! | 
That he should yield his birthright, and become 
An alien, ay, a slave in his own home! 

~ Hence reason’s light, a spark from heaven’s own day, 
: Was made the sophist’s torch to lure astray ; 
Devotion’s hymn became the Syren’s song, 
To lull the wary, and unnerve the strong ; 
And love of excellence, a heaven-ward flame, 
Was quenched with human blood till rose the smoke of warriors’ fame ! 


And far and wide that cloud of death 
Rolled, till the world was dark beneath— 
And men bowed down, content to dwell in dust, 
Ay, even boasting where the cank’ring rust 
Had longest gathered on their galling chain : 
‘Thanks, mighty God! not hitherward was driven 
The war-cloud with its shadow blotting heaven: 
Such fame has never gloomed o'er Freedoms’s fair domain. 


Mild as the star of morning glows, 
When melting in a cloudless sun ; 
_ Calm as the harvest moon’s repose 
O’er reapers when their task is done, 
Such was the fame our Fathers sought, 
The othe lost in heaven’s pure light ; 
And thus the glorious deeds the suakn. 7 
Shall ever shine o’er death's dark night ;— 
_ Fame, memory theirs, that ne’er will cease to be,' 
While God is worshipped, and while man is free ! 


Now, to their sons a privilege is given, 
The holiest earth can e’er receive from heaven— 
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To guard the pure and vestal flame of Peace, 
Till, fed by Truth, its brightness shall increase, 
Blasting the laurels round Ambition’s bust, 
Melting the splendors from the throne of kings, 
But shining o’er the pathway of the just, 
With radiance soft as light from angel’s wings, 
And kindling in the soul that holy flame 
Which turns to dross the pride of selfish fame. 


And ye, who would man’s powers and virtues know, 

On the young mind your hopes and care bestow ; 

Remember in the Spring the bud will shoot 

That bears the Summer flower and Autumn fruit ; 

That youth neglected ne'er its loss repairs,— 

Who seeks a harvest from a field of tares ?>— 

Then bid the nurseries of thought abound, 

Tended by Love, by Wisdom hedged around ; 

And let the tried and true Instructor stand 

Among the first and noblest of our land, 

Till Science in her Christian garb goes forth, 

Giving to men dominion o’er the earth, 

A brother band, who yield with loud acclaim, 

To Peace the sceptre, and to Goodness fame. 
CORNELIA. 


Tue Catenpar. SEPTEMBER. 


This month takes its name from the circumstance of its 
being the seventh in the old Roman Calendar established by 
Romulus.—But we will leave the Romans and their Heathen 
Deities, and breathe in our lovely Mall the peaceful air of 
the season, and of an evening devoted to the thoughts that 
Christianity inspires. Oh, there is something in the con- 
templation of nature at such an hour as this, which steals 
over the soul in placid mood, and wraps it in holy musings ! 

It is a moral impossibility for that mind which lives in 
habitual communion with the works of God, to harbor at the 
same time impurity of thought and feeling. To be in harmony 
with nature presupposes mora] purity. How can it be other- 
wise? What is nature or the works of nature, as they are 
differently called, but the bright and beautiful manifestations 
—the most touching expressions of the infinite wisdom, 
unbounded goodness, and tender love of our Father in heavy- 
en? Can the bosom, then, torn with conflicting passions, 
and the seat of unchaste desires, be in consonance with such 
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tokens of the Divine Benignity? Oh no. A deep and 
abiding love of the magnificent and glorious works of God is 
the natural and spontaneous growth of moral excellence. 
Purity and truth in the secret springs of thought, feeling, 
taste and action, are the essential attributes of the true lover 
of nature. The peaceful bosom of the lake gives back, by 
clear reflection, a faithful image of the heavens above.— 
Thus he who would see the divine presence in the rich and 
diversified beauty of nature must first perceive its image re- 
flected in his own mind. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they and only they shall see God.” 

Such were the feelings that suggested themselves as the 
— prose’ which opens upon the view at the head of 

eacon St. Mall, irresistibly arrested my attention, and kept 
me, as it were, spell-bound upon the spot for several mo- 
ments. Here let us pause for a while, and calmly contem- 
plate, in the solemn stillness of the moonlight hour, this 
beautiful landscape. ‘The first object in close proximity on 
the left, that meets the view, as the eye traverses the exten- 
sive promenade spread before it, is Park St. Church with its 
commanding spire and plain proportions, characteristic of the 
stern simplicity of the Puritan school, which, associating, 
and that too, naturally enough, the tyranny and spiritual 
domination of the English hierarchy with the majestic sym- 
metry and stately elegance of the cathedral and other magni- 
ficent piles in the church establishment, ran to the other 
extreme, and rejecting all ornaments, banished thenceforth 
all architecture, taste, and beauty from the house of wor- 
ship ; whence arose, in conformity, the plain and unpretend- 
ing meeting-house. Park St. Church, however, is a noble 
specimen of the Puritan school. Behind that triple row of 
noble elms which intersects the whole extent of Tremont St. 
Mall, forming a delicious shade fora walk at noon under 
their wide spreading branches—peeping through the trees is 
seen the classic form of St. Paul’s, venerable to a mind of 
sensibility and taste for the deeply cherished and poetical 
associations that cluster round the old “Church of England,”’ 
upon which it is modelled both in body and spirit. It bears, 
too, the revered name of a most heroic champion and martyr 
of Christianity. At the name of St. Paul what heart 1s 
there that does not throb with emotion, in contemplation of 
his devoted zeal, and generous sacrifices, and unwearied 
toil in the holy service to which he was called? 
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‘¢ Would 1 describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. would trace 
His masterstrokes, and draw from his design. 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, oe ag chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

Behold the picture ! “ 


Let us enter this beautiful temple and admire the classic 
purity of the interior ; ascend the middle aisle and survey 


the vaulted roof which gives us so vivid an idea of vast- . 
ness; look at the finished elegance of the chancel; and . 

listen to the rich tones of the pealing organ as it lifts up Al 

its ““ voice of praise and thanksgiving.” It is the holy Sab- . 
bath. Behold the chosen servant of God in the place of a 
prayer in his white robe, emblematic of the purity of heart a 
required in this solemn service. Behold him now in the A). 
desk of exhortation." Listen to his words. Well may Cow- a 
per’s graphic description of the gifted preacher, as given ai 
: above, be applied to him! But I may not dwell upon so 3a 
delicate a theme. Let us resume the contemplation of the ae 

landscape view. N. Le 

FASHIONS. 
There is no one part of our duty, as editor of a Lady’s journal, which we feel so a 
reluctant to perform as to quote, or exhibit the fashions of dress. Not that we, by fe . ; 
any means, think lightly of the graces of the toilette, or would discourage, or con- a af 
demn any suitable decorations of person: but the servile imitation of European ex- i : 
travagances, and modes, we cannot think creditable to the taste, and character of our 3 a 
intelligent, and refined, and moral community. We would do nothing to inerease this i) 
mania of fashion, but much, were it in our power, to diminish it—and it is, there- i! 2 
fore, that we endeavor to make our plate of fushions teach a lesson to the heart, as : 3 
well as the vanity of our fair readers. The present one may be read thus—This 4 A 

( Russian costume represents the taste of an ignorant, and half-civilized people, where aa 
the tyranny of the government keeps the monopoly of wealth, and the means of grati- j it 
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fying pride, in the hands of a few, and so renders the display of vast pomp and ex. 
pense in the dress and equipage of the nobility, an essential requisite of caste. The 
most expensive stuffs, brilliant colors, and a profusion of ornaments, characterize the 
fashions, where money expended forms the criterion of beauty, and glare is mistaken 
for grace. 

The French fashion owes its charm, and it is really charming and becoming, to the 
simplicity of the materials, and the propriety with which taste and feminine industry 
have prepared an elegant costume without the aid of expensive ornaments. Still, the 
dress of the Parisian lady might be somewhat more simple in its arrangement, and yet 
equally beautiful and more becoming ; and our American fashionables should recollect, 
while admiring French modes,that Republicanism,which we may honor and make hon- 
orable, is giving a tone of purity and plainness to the fashions of regenerated France, 
and that all imitations of courtly splendors in dress is now, for us, impolitic, as well 
as ridiculous. 

We are not extravagant in the estimate we make of the influence which the fash- 
ions and manners of our own sex are calculated to have on the destiny of this Re- 
public—pubtic opinion will decide the character of our nation, and that opinion is 
essentially guided and governed by the sentiments and tastes of women. We re- 
joice to find that men are becoming more aware of this, and that our writers and 
orators are endeavoring to awaken the attention of the ladies to their duties as af- 
fecting the public interests and happiness of our country. Till women feel their re- 
sponsibility they cannot, or will not, perform their part. Treat them as thongh they 
had no souls or minds, and they will be soulless and mindless. 

A writer in the last No. of the Christian Examiner expresses the following beau- 
tiful and true ideas. 


**Women as well as men belong to the country, and have equal interest in its honor 
and prosperity. ‘Their duties may be different, but equally imperative. They may 
not often be called to make bow-strings of their hair, or melt their gold and silver 
ornaments into coin. Like the women of the\ revolution, they may not be now call- 
ed to make lint and prepare bandages for the wounded, or minister in hospitals to the 
suffering martyrs of freedom ; but there is a daily beauty in their lives, which they 
are constantly bound to exhibit; a power over the taste and sentiment, the habits 
and manners, the inclinations, fashions, and mode of social. intercourse, which they 
cannot better exert, than by the honorable example of diminished extravagance. 

A servile imitation of the faded decorations and unseasonable fabrics of European 
invention, exhibits a national poverty of design, which is not to the credit of our ge- 
nius. To import from the shops of London and Paris the pictures of a French opera 
dancer, or an English jockey, as models for our own ladies’ and gentlemen’s per- 
sunal decorations; to exhibit here in August, what was there en regle in March ; 
to display cast off finery as a novelty, by which the charms of our beautiful country- 
women can be improved, is a folly so supremely ridiculous, that no quantity of im- 
pudence would have the audacity to propose it, if already it had not become familiar 
to us by inveterate usage.” 


The whole article—‘‘Social Life’’—is excellent, and deserving the careful con- 
sideration of every intelligent reader. Is not the extract we have given, more intel- 
ligible and entertaining, than would have been a transcription in our work of the 
**gold colored gauze—‘‘vandiked garniture’’—hair dressed en corbielle,” &c. &c- 
which is so frequently served up to us, rich from the English milliner’s literature * 
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A View or Ancient anp Mopern Eecyrt; with an Outline of its Natural 
History. By the Rev. Michael Russell. With a Map and Engravings. 
New York: J. & J. Harper. 


This volume makes the twenty-third number of Harper’s Family Library, 
a work that has deservedly attained great popularity. The History of 
Egypt cannot but be a welcome offering to readers of every class—the anti- 
quarian, historian, politician, and more than all the Christian must feel deep- 
ly interested in the result of those researches which have of late years been 
so successfully prosecuted among the ruins on which the records of ancient 
days were written. 

The following extract shows conclusively the high antiquity of the coun- 
try, and its progress in the arts and sciences of civilization. 


The Greeks, it has been frequently remarked, were the only nation in 
Europe who had any pretensions to antiquity. But the wisest even among 
that ambitious people considered themselves as of yesterday compared to 
the Egyptians. Plato confessed that his countrymen had no memorial of 
any event beyond a thousand, or at most two thousand years before his own 
time ; whereas, in the days of Moses, the wisdom of Egypt had already be- 
come proverbial, and that, too, among the Syrian tribes who bordered upon 
he original seats of primeval knowledge. Phenicia, which appears to have 
set the first example of commercial intercourse to the rude colonies on the 
northern shores of the great sea, proved the medium through which the 
learning, the laws, and the religion of the Nile were conveyed to the ances- 
tors of those brave and ingenious nations who have since associated an im- 
perishable fame with the memory of Athens and Lacedemon. The names 
of Cadmus, Cecrops, and Danaus continue to represent those missions or 
voluntary migrations which, at a remote period, transported from Africa to 
Europe the treasures of oriental wisdom. 


The governing spirit, the prevailing characteristic of this mighty nation 
seems to be that “ longing after immortality’? which we are apt to impute 
only to a few ardent and ambitious individuals. These must, therefore, 
have been wonderfully successful in impressing their own genius on their 
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age, or the Egyptian people were a noble race; for there is, in the faith 
that looks to the far future for the reward of fits efforts, an elevating princi- 
ple that must have operated most powerfully on the heart and mind of an 
Egyptian. 


“ The history of Egypt presents nothing more wonderful than the magni- 
tude and durability of the public works which were accomplished by her 
ancient inhabitants. Prodigal of labor and expense, her architects appear 
to have planned their structures for the admiration of the most distant pos- 
terity, and with the view of rendering the fame of their mechanical powers 
coeval with the existence of the globe itself. It has been suspected, indeed, 
that the omnipotent spirit of religion mingled with the aspirations of a more 
earthly ambition in suggesting the intricacies of the Labyrinth, and in re- 
alizing the vast conception of the Pyramids. The preservation of the body 
in an entire and uncorrupted state during three thousand years, is under- 
stood to have been connected with the mythological tenet that the spirit by 
which it was originally occupied would return to animate its members, and 
to render them once more the instruments of a moral probation amid the or- 
dinary pursuits of the human race. The mortal remains even of the great- 
est prince could hardly have been regarded as deserving of the minute care 
and the sumptuous apparatus which were employed to save them from dis- 
solution heal ek the national faith pointed to a renewal of existence in the 
lapse of es, when the bodily organs would again becoine necessary to the 
exercise of those faculties from which the dignity and enjoyment of man 
or derived. There can be no doubt, theretore, that Egypt was indebted to 
the religious speculations of her ancient sages for those sublime works of 
nature which still dirtinguish her above all the other nations of the primi- 
tive world. 


We shall say nothing of the pyramids, thoughh there is, in this volume, 
sufficient information to excite and gratify the most curious, respecting the 
appearance and design of those wonders of the world. But the following 
description of one of their burial-places disccovered not long since is too in- 
teresting to be omitted. 


To give an idea of the magnificence lavished by the Egyptians on their bu- 
rial-places, it will be enough to describe the immense vaults discovered by 
Belzoni, who, in excavating for curiosities, possessed a tact or instinct simi- 
lar to that which leads the mineral engineer to the richest veins of the pre- 
cious metals. He fixed upon a spot at the bottom of a precipice, over which, 
when there happens to be rain in the desert, a torrent rushes with great fury ; 
and after no small degree of labour he reached the entrance of a large and 
very splendidtomb. This hall, which is extremely beautiful, is twenty-seven 
feet long and twenty-five broad ; the roof being supported by pillars fully 
four feet square. At the end of it is a large door which opens into another 
chamber twenty-eight feet by twenty-five, having the walls covered with 
pags which, though only drawn in outline, are so perfect that one would 
think they had been done only the day before. Returning into the entrance- 
hall, he observed a large staircase descending into a passage. It is thirteen 
feet long, seven and a half in width, and has eighteen steps, leading at the 
bottom to a beautiful corridor of large dimensions. He remarked that the 
paintings became more perfect the farther he advanced into the interior, re- 
taining their gloss or a kind of varnish laid over the colours, which had a 
bea effect, being usually executed on a white ground. At the end of 
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this splendid passage he descended by ten steps into another equally superb ; 
from which he entered into an apartment twenty-four feet by thirteen, and 
so elegantly adorned with sculptures and paintings that he called it the 
Room of Beauty. When standing in the centre of this chamber, the trav- 
eller is surrounded by an assembly of Egyptian gods and goddesses—the 
leading personages of the Pantheon,—whose presence was thought to hon- 
our, or perhaps to protect, the remains of the mighty dead. 


While reading deseriptions of ancient works of art, we are very apt to 
think the people, after all, were only barbarians, and though they did rear 
mighty and durable structures, yet that they were destitute of almost all 
those domestic inventions and conveniences we esteem so indispensable 
to comfort and elegance. he following ingenious sentiments, which every 
candid reader must feel are true. will set the matter in a different light. 


The fascination attending this review of the monuments of ancient art has, 
perhaps carried us somewhat farther than is quite consistent with our plan 
which compels us to abstain from minute details, however interesting and 
agreeable. There is no other nation in the world, if we except those on the 
eastern borders of Asia,—whose real history has not yet been made known 
to the European reader,—which could present such a retrospect at the same 
early period, or gratify the traveller with the display of so much magnificence 
and beauty. Nor must our opinion of Egyptian science, art, and general 
civilization be limited to the rigid inferences which alone an examination of 
their actual remainsmight appear to justify. Onthe contrary, we are entitled 
to assume the most liberal rule of reasoning in regard to the acquirements 
of a people who surpassed, to such an extent, all their contemporaries west- 
ward of the Arabian Desert ; and to conclude that in other matters, the 
memorials of which could not be conveyed to posterity by the architect or 
the sculptor, the priests and sovereigns of the Nile had made a correspond- 
ing progress. 

For example, we are told, that in the time of Moses the land of Egypt 
was celebrated for fine linen,—a notice which, to a hasty reader, conveys 
only that simple fact, but which, to the philosopher who has reflected on the 
slow and gradual steps by which nations advance to maturity, suggests a 
state of improvement inseparable from an established government and the 
exercise of good laws. Our meaning will receive a suitable illustration from 
the following passage in the works of Dr. Adam Smith: ‘“‘The woollen coat 
which covers the day-labourer, coarse and rough as it may appear, is the 
produce of the joint labour of a great number of workmen. The shepherd, 
the sorter of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the spinner, the 
weaver, the ful'er, the dresser, with many others, must all join their difter- 
ent arts in order to complete even this homely production. What a variety 
of labour, too, is necessary in order to produce the tools of the meanest of 
those werkmen! To say nothing of such complicated machines as the ship 
of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us 
consider only what a variety of labour is requisite in order to form that very 
simple machine, the shears with which the shepherd clips the wool. The 
miner, the builder of the furnace for smelting the ore, the feller of the tim- 
ber, the burner of the charcoal to be made use of in the smelting-house, the 
brickmaker, the bricklayer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the mill- 
wright, the forger, the smith, must all of them join their different arts in or- 
der to produce them. Were we to examine in the same manner all the 
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different parts of his dress and household furniture, the coarse linen shirt 
which he wears next his skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the bed which 
he lies on, together with the tools of all the different workmen employed in 
producing these different conveniences, we should be sensible that, without 
the assistance and co-operation of many thousands, the very meanest per- 
son in a civilized country could not be provided, even according to what we 
very falsely imagine the easy and simple manner in which he is usually ac- 
commodated.”” 

Let the reader transfer this reasoning to the ‘‘fine linen’”’ of Egypt, and he 
will immediately see the conclusions to which we have alluded. Many arts 
must have arrived at great perfection before the commodity mentioned by 
the Hebrew legislator could have become an object of merchandise or of 
foreign commerce. How much skill, too, m the art of tempering metals 
was necessary to prepare tools for the workmen who carved the hardest 
granite, and covered with sculptures the walls and ceilings of the most an- 
cient temples! Even the improvements of modern Europe supply not means 
for equalling the ingenious labours of the Egyptian artists. What a series 
of efforts must have preceded the excellence which is preserved for our admi- 
ration in the temples of Karnac and Luxor, in the tombs of Gornoo, and 
even in the grottoes of Eleithias! How many generations must have con- 
tributed their share to this perfection! The contemplative mind seeks refuge 
in a remoter antiquity than is allowed by the annals of the neighbouring 
tribes of Syria and of Greece; some of whom, instead of imitating the arts 
which would at once have secured to them the comforts and dignity of social 
life, derived nothing from their intercourse with Egypt except the absurd cer- 
emonies of a gross superstition, which degraded the understanding while it 
polluted the heart. 


Porms. sy Atynzo Lewis. Boston. John H. Eastburn. 183i. pp.208. 


The calm, benevolent, and devotional spirit, which pervades these poems 
of Mr. Lewis, will secure for them a welcome reception among a large class 
of readers. There is nothing to offend the taste of the most refined, and 
there is much to gratify the best feelings of our nature. The highest flights 
of genius are not attempted; there is no imitation of Byron’s “ Darkness,’ 
or Shelley’s “Prometheus’’—nothing startling, strange or thrilling—but there 
is much of that purity of thought and sweetness of expression which, like 
the smile of complacency from a good man, makes us better by beholding 
the reflection of goodness. 

The first and longest poem, “‘ Pleasures of Benevolence,” contains some 
beautiful lines; and the sentiment throughout is faultless. We quote as a 
specimen, a few passages. 


Pure as the dew, which falls from cloudless skies, 
Chaste as the tears, that drop from Pity’s eyes, 
Brigh as the gems, which gild the torrid night, 
And sweet as thoughts, that hail an angel’s flight, 
Benevolence descended from above, 

To spread the bliss of universal love. 

She came, the daughter of Almighty grace, 
Parent of smiles, and friend of human race, 
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To soothe the sorrows man is doomed to know, 
And ward the ills that wait on life below. 

Her steps are not where palaces arise, 

And stately columns nearest meet the skies ; 
Not on the marble floor is heard her tread, 

But on the straw beside the sick man’s bed. 
Her hand is not across the timbre! flung, 

But holds the cup to cool the fevered tongue. 
In concerts proud her voice is seldom heard, 
But breathes to wo the softly whispered word. 
Not on the splendid couch her limbs are spread, 
Where costly vases their rich odors shed ; 

But in dim lighted rooms she lends her eyes, 
To wach all night where burning anguish lies. 


* * * * * * * 


Man only changes. Man, the foe of man, 

Mars the bright work eternal Love began. 
Malignant passions in his bosom burn, 

And heaven’s pure dews to noxious vapors turn. 
As desert fountains send their waters clear, 

To the bright flowers that on their banks appear, 
But through foul regions as they onward glide, 
Collect dark stains, and roll a turbid tide ; 

So gush pure thoughts in youth’s extatic glow, 
Which sink in age to scenes of crime and wo. 


Pledge we religion! That restores the bloom, 
Which glowed in Eden ere creation’s doom, 
Spreads its bright charms o’er scenes of darkest ill, 
And new moulds earth to the Creator’s will. 


Come, thou pure Light, which first in Eden glowed, 
And threw thy splendor round man’s calm abode, 
Ere desolation marked the path of Time, 

And earth was sullied by the hand of crime, 

Wake in our hearts that pure, seraphic glow, 
Which lightens toil, sooths pain, and conquers wo ! 
Breathe through the world a calmer, purer air, 

And shine on earth till it shall grow more fair. 
With kindling heat, dry up the vapors dank, 
Which earth’s dark bosom has from evil drank ; 
Dispel the mists that o’er man’s vision glide, 

The tranquil joys of purer scenes to hide : 

Chase the dark passions from their latent cell, 

Bid peace return again on earth to dwell ; 

Teach men how spirits live in realms above, 

And fill their hearts with universal love ! 


Some of the minor poems possess much merit. There is an air of truth, 
a heartfelt sincerity, in the expressions of patriotism and philanthrophy, 
which embue these musings, that will gain for their author the credit of 
a good man, if he be not lauded as a great poet. 


Several articles, notices of books, &c. prepared for this No. were omitted 
for lack of room. 
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BRIGHT SHINES THO WOON, 


A SACRED SONG; 
Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte, by E. Ives, Jr. 
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wings a-rise! And bid thenight of grief be gone, And 
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I cannot, will not comfort find, 

‘ When thou dost hide thyself afar ; : 

Come Saviour, come, thyself reveal, 
Rise , day—Spring! rise, my morning star. 
Rise on this cheerless heart of mine, 
And let me now thy glory see! 

And bid me rise, and bid me shine, 

The child of happiness and thee. 
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